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ABSTRACT 

Hilitary personnel are identified as a new clientele 
for postsecondary education. Educational opportunities for this group 
depend on close cooperation among diverse agencies within the 
military, state and federal government, and postsecondary education. 
This report explores in detail the nature of the issue and the types 
of coordination and cooperation needed among military and civilian 
authorities* The task force recommends several actions to enhance 
educational opportunities available to military personnel at civilian 
postsecondary institutions* They includei (1) a strong leadership 
role to be played by the states; (2) protecting program quality in 
cooperation with accrediting agencies; (3) firm commitment at the 
national level and the establishment of a national advisory council; 
(i*) local cooperation; and {5) establishment of guiding principles 
regarding education for members of the armed forces; and (6) 
construction of a reliable data base on projected enrollments and 
costs as well as other planning information for voluntary education 
programs* (LBH) 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 



October 29, 1976 



Honorable Jerry Apodaca 
Govarnor, State of New Mexico 
Chairman , Education 

Commission of the States 
Members of the Steering Committee 
Education Comnisslon of the States 
1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 
Denver, Colorado 80295 

Dear Governor Apodaca and fellow Steering Committee Members i 

I believe that education is estsential today for. a happy and 
productive life. I am proud to have served as chairman of the 
task force that wrote this report on maintaining educational 
opportunities for men and women in the military service, I earve 
as governor in a state with many military personnel and I can 
attest to the need for full commitment and cooperation among 
everyone involved in providing such opportunity. 

This report goes to the heart of the matter. We can no longer 
work in isolation on federal, state, local and institutional 
levels. The problems demand that we put our minds together to 
address common needs. I think that one of the strengths of this 
document is that it not only calls for cooperation, it spells 
out some kinds of cooperation that make sense and can be implemented. 

The report leaves me with one afterthought. Reports have a way 
of gathering dust on shelves. This one must not. Read it, think 
about the issues, assess the recoiranendations . But more important, 
help us make improvements in the real world where educational 
opportunity for military personnel is a current reality and a 
continuing need. It is time to put these ideas to work. 

It is a pleasure to transmit this report to the Steering Committee 
of the Education Commission of the States for its consideration. 



Sincerely, 





Edwin Edwards 
Governor 
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I. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



One major ch^lenge for posteecondary education today Is to extend 
access md choice to a variety of clienteles ttiat previouily have had little 
involvement with higher learning. One clientele of growing importence is the 
large number of mUita^ personnel in the all=volunteer araaed forces who are 
enrolling voluntarily in educational pro^ns provided by civilian Institutiona. 
Compounding the problems of delivering educational services, a^bigh propor- 
tion of ttiese people are in the igrvlce for only a short tinae, during which 
they are highly mobile and usually residing outside of their home state. Their 
needs and their impact on institutions are becoming a major issue in 
postseeondary education and in tiie anned forces, but neither of these 
communities can solve the issue alone* 

The volunteer Bimed services depend on education as a recruitment tool 
(in contrast to education as a veterans' bonus). Given the scope of the 
militaiy's recruitment effort, the militasy sendees will be a point of entry to 
poataeeondaty education for mmy young people, If some projections of the 
manpower needs and expectations of tiie military for volunteers are met, as 
many as one-third of toe mde high school paduates of the countey may 
receive their inbroduction to postseeondary education while in the military. 
Many military bases today are in fact major educational centere in temis of 
numbers of stildente, range of programs offered and civilim institutions 
involved. Accordin^y, it is critically important tiiat postsecondaiy institu- 
tions and the states cooperate effectively with tiie military services to insure 
that tiie education members of the amaed forces receive tiirough voluntary 
education programs is of the highest quality, Equally important, the transi-- 
tlon from militaty service to continuing posteeconda]^ instruction should be 
as smooth as possible* 

Educational opportunities for mUitaty personnel depend on close cooper» 
ation among diverae agencies within ihe military, state and federd govern- 
ment, and postseeondary education, This report explores in detail the nature 
of the issue and the types of coordination and cooperation needed among 
military and civilian authorities. In brief, the task force recommends the 
following actions in order to enhance educational opportunities available to 
military personnel at civilian postseeondary institutions: 



A new clientele 
for pOBtsecondary 
education: military 
personnel 



Many will enter 
pOBt&econdary 
education through 
the military 



Pro tec tirig 
program quality 



1. The states should play a strong leaderahip role, working with post- 
secondary institutions and the Departinent of Defense^ in planning and 
coordinating educational opportunities for milita^ personneL The hl^er 
education executive officer should establish a statewide advisory committee 
in those states with major mUitary instellations, composed of military md 
institutional officials. The committee should be charged witii developing a 
plan for statewide coordination of civilian educational services for mUita^ 
peraonnel; identifying needs and resources within toe state; transmitting 
pertinent information to local bases and institutions; andyzlng funding 
problems and issues; channeling policy suggestions from the nationsd advisoty 
council to state-level orpmi^ations md implementing agencies; and addressing 
any problems that mi^t call for state assistance or resolution* The state 
should serve as a communicator and clearin^ouse on matters pertaining to 
needs assessment and plmning. Moreover, it should, by establishing a rational 
framework of state policy in support of postseeondary educational opportu- 
nities for military personnel, help military officials identify procedures and 



A strong state 
leadership role 
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Protecting program 
quality in 
cooperation with 
accrediting agencies 



Some guiding 
principles 



standards of mte^^ tiiat will insure propam effectiveness* Finallyi tiie state 
must cairry out its legal resp6naibillty to authorize institutions to operate^ 
with a view toward protecting tiie mterests of fee individual consumers of 
educational iervices, in ttiis case the men md women of ttie military, 

2. The states should identify ways to protect the quality of ^educational 
programs offered to service peraonnel in civUigm poitsecondary institutionSi 
primarily torou^ encouraging recopiized accrediting agencies to iteengthen 
their evaluation of off-campui md out-of-state pro^suiii md tiirough rein- 
forcing the functions of state approval agencies tiiat authorize Institutions to 
operate programs wittiin state bordere* There is a great need for joint state 
efforts and interetate cooperation in order to msdntein effective education^ 
opportainities for mOitary personneL 

3. Taking note of (a) the important and valid role of educational 
opportunity in ttie recmitment of military personnel; (b) the large numbers 
of persons expected to be recruited to tiie dl-volunteer amed services; (c) 
the importoice of providing all hi^ school ^duates, including tiiose who 
volunteer for military servicej wife fee opportunity for postsecondary study; 
(d) the responsibility of our society to a^ist in human resource development 
of all its citl^ens^ including feose who volunteer to serve their country in the 
armed services; and (e) the growing pressure for fiscal re^ons to restrict 
militaiy education opportunity to technical and service-related programs, the 
iitates, the military and civilian posteeconda^ institutiono should affirm and 
carry out fee following principles with respect to the education for members 
of fee armed forces^ 



Commitment at the 
national level 



Establishment of 
national advisory 
council 



a. Every memba; of fee anned forces should be pven the fullest 
possible opportunity for postsecondary education, comparable to that avail- 
able to nqnmilitary pei^onneL 

b. Human resource development, including career objectives^ should 
be fee _ main premiie for voluntaiy education progrMfls m and for the 
militaty, and such a perspective should be viewed as essential to fee overidl 
education effort of the amed forces* 

c. Postsecondaiy institutions should affirm or reaffirm feeir commit- 
ment to accommodate fee unique needs of milita^ personnel for fleKibility in 
residency requiremente, credit teansferability md flscal and other OTangemente 
to facilitete a continued role for civUian postsecondary institutions in the 
vohmtary programs of the armed semces. 

4. The task force stron^y supports a firm continuing Department of 
Defense commitment to desipiing fee voluntas education propam in fee 
mOitaty semces for fee development of human resourcei^ complemented by 
a milita^ education propMi aimed delusively at inculcating skills for 
military objectives. The Department of Defense, in conjunction with other 
federBd authorities as appropriate, should develop a comprehensive and 
unitary set of policies, procedures md qu^ity criteria for pro^dding coordi- 
nated milltaiy-civilian education^ services to military personneL Included in 
feis t^k should be fee establishment of a national BdyiBQTy council with 
representetives from fee mUitary, postsecondM^ education and from the 
stete leadership, charged with reviewmg fee militery-civUian working relation- 
ship in posteecondaiy education on a continuing basis. The joint council 
should serve in an advisory capacity to fee Department of Defense, the 
poitsecondary education commimity and the stetes. All policies and proce- 
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durei relating to the proviiion of civilian posteeconday education^ semcei 
to military pereonnel should reflect a balanced asseisment of tti^ compatibil- 
ity of armed forces objectives and expectations with civilian institution^ 
capabilities and needs. 



5. Each bmnch of tiie anned forces should be encouraged to consider a 
range of options for increased coopemtion and coordinated pianning at the 
base leveL At tiie same time, hi^er education offlcials at tiie stete and 
institutional level should do evetything in tiieir power to include milita]^ 
education representativei in the higher education professional community, 
with an understanding that military ba^s constitute education centers serving 
large numbers of students ^d offering a variety of propams at the 
poatsecondaty leveL One way tiie Depaitaient of Defense could assist in 
increasing local cooperation is by establishing a structure of base advisor 
committees^ perhaps on a trial or limited basis at tiie outset These 
committees, established in coordination witti state officials and postsecon- 
dary institutions^ would be designed to famish counsel to base commander 
concerning plmiSj needs, civilian institutional capabilities, evriuation and 
liaison. Such committees should include adequate representation from various 
types of civilian postaecondary institutions^ including tiiose offering educa- 
tional services on the base, as well as appropriate representation firom state 
agencies and accrediting agencies. 



Establishing 
local cooperation 



6. The states and the national advisory council should work together to 
construct a reliable date base on projected enrollments in wmd costs of 
voluntary education propams for mUita^ pe^onnel, along witti other 
appropriate planning information, to a level of deteH tiiat wlU be useful in 
policy and propam fomulation at tiie fedeml, state and institutional levels. 



A reliable 
data base 
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II BACKGROUND AND CHARGE 



What is voluntary 
education in the 
military f 



Increasing access 
to postseaondary 
education 



Servicemen 8 
Opportunity 
College 



Insemce voluntary education for militaiy i^rionnel has become a 
substantial ente^rlse witti major impact on the budge ti of toe Department of 
Defense and civilian postaecondary inetitutionB* One part of this ente^risei tiie 
voluntary civUim education propams made avaUable to military personnel 
throu^ tiie armed forces, is extended to a large clientele of hi^ly mobile 
studente attending public and nonpublic postsecondajy institutions in every 
state of &e nation* Civilian education available to membew of the mned forces 
on a voluntai^ basis is desipied to meet personal gods and also to complement 
military education and tednlng so as to achieve career goals and meet service 
needs. The Department of Defense provides the major financing for voluntary 
education with a tuition E^sistance program for mUit^ personnel to encourage 
them to study at civUian institutions. The propem covers up to 75 percent of 
tuition charges for such study* The bdance of costs and other fees and 
expenses is borne by tiie student* 

The educational opportunity available to mUitaty peixonnel through 
existing volunt^ education propams should enhance their effectiveness as 
military peraonnel md additionally idd recruitment. A chance to get an 
education or leam a skill is one of tiie foremost reasons given by recruits for 
joining fte dl-volunteer mned forces, Voluntitfy education propamsj in 
addition! result in hi^er retention rates within tiie military. At tiie same time, 
military pe^onnel have special needs for administrative^ JSscal and propam 
flexibiUty, They are a dlve^e group whose educational needs coveif the 
spectrum from college and graduate study to technical and vocational training 
to precoUege and remedld work* They are a mobile poupi dependent upon 
interinstitutional arrmgemente for access, nontraditionid stiidies and sendees 
and transferability of credit. As a group, military personnel are also resWcted 
in their choice of educational institutions to those available on or adjacent to 
their duty station* 

Taken togetiier, tiiese issues tie into tiie broader issue of educational 
opportunity for all the diverse clientele &at make up our society* Among the 
continuing concerns facing posteeeondary institutions, the states and the nation 
is that of increased access to postsecondary education* Of particular Impor- 
tance to state and nation^ InterestSi tiierefore, Is access to such education on 
the part of milltai^. personnel md the continuity of education^ opportunity 
when such personnel leave the mili^^ and become veterans. While there is 
more than a SO-ye^ history of cooperation between institutions and the armed 
forceSj until recentiy there has been little in tiie way of structured relations 
that would insure continuity of prop'amSj credits, records and advisement* 
There are subitantial Issues relating to decision making md management of 
postsecondiuy Institutions in serving the educational needs of mUitaty 
pereonnel, whether by instaiction cmied to a base or Installation or through 
the various meems of extemal study now av^able In postsecondaiy education* 

In 1972, tile American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
devdoped, wi^ funding from tiie Csraegle Corporation, the two-year 
Servicemen's Opportunity College (SOC), a network of Junior and community 
colleges making special efforts to meet the needs of military personneL The 
institutions Involved apeed to a set of criteria for more flexible means by 
which military personnel could satisfy admissions to programs, meet **on- 
campus" residency requirementi, complete intenrupted work, validate much of 
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service training and experience for credit and solve other problems. The idea 
met with immediate acciptance by the military and tiie mstitutioni. As a 
result, in 1973 the four=year Sendcemen's Opportunity College was inaugurated 
under the auspices of the Anierican Association of State Colleges and 
Universities in cooperation witii the military and 12 orgmizations, including 
• the Education Commission of the States (ECS). The project was funded by the 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education and the Department of 
Defense, The two= and four-year Servicemen's Opportunity College projects 
have now merged, Jointly funded by the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Department of Defense, and tiie funding for the united project has been 
increased. The Education Commission of the States endorsed the project and 
cuirently has a representative on the advisoiy board. The commission has 
helped by distributing the Servicemen's Opportunity College catalogue to state 
officials and other commission members. 

At the March 1974 meeting of the ECS Steering Committee, James F. 
Nickerson, director of the Servicemen's Opportunity College and a former ECS 
commissioner representing the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities, reported on the propess of SOC to date and proposed the 
development of a joint SOC-ECS task force to explore policy Issues for Origin of the 

Institutions^ states and the federal government (represented by the mUlta^) f^^^^ 
relating to planning, financing, continuity and mutual obligations to meet the 
educational needs for servicemen. The Steering Committee endorsed the idea of 
such a task force and authorized Its development as funding would pernilt. 

In March 1975 the ECS Steering Comnuttee endorsed a specific plan and 
scope of activity for ttie effort md charged ttie task force with three Task force 

responsibilities: charge 

1. To explore policy and procedural options for delegation of responsibil= 
ity among educational institutions, state agencies and the milltMy services. 

2. To explore policy and procedural options for long-tem financing of 
civilian education for military personneL 

3. In the context of education for service pe^onnel by civilian postsecon= 
dBXy Institutions^ to explore problems of transfembillty of credit, extension of 
access and program flexibility as these relate to statewide and re^onal planning 
for postsecondary education and to orderly decision making among institu- 
tions. 



The issues addressed by the task force were to cut across public and private, 
lower-division and upper-division and academic and vocational or technical 
education. The scope of inquli^^ Included jurisdictional and cost-quality issues 
among in-state institutions as well as out-of-state institutions. Through such a Task force 

task force, it was hoped tiiat a national and prestigious poup, representing representation 
governors, legislators, posteecondary institutions, state agencies, the militaty 
forces and federal agencies such as the Veterans Administration and the U.S. 
Office of Education, would address these issues and offer recommendations for 
the orderly development of civili^-milltary arrangements as institutions 
assume ttieir share of responsibility for providing educational services to 
miliii^ personnel wherever they may be signed. The task force was duly 
appointed and, under the chainnMship of Governor Edwin Edwards of 
Louisiana and vice-chairmmshir of T. Edward Hollander, deputy commissioner 
of the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York, the task 
force held its first meeting in Baton Rouge on August 5, 1975. 
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Since education is primgurily a state responsibility, it is particularly 
appropriate that the task force was constituted under the aegis of the 
Education Commiision of the States, Because of the commission-s broad 
political and educational base in the states^ it was felt that the task force could 
approach ite chMge witii the breadtii of mdysis and purpose necesiaty to 
achieve workable results. Further, because toe state provides a key link in the 
federal-state-lnititutlonal goveniance of education at the posteecondary leveU 
the commission would ierve as a viable pomt of departure for coordination, 
communication and implementation of any needed changes in the states. With 
its knowledge of state-institutional patterns of governance and administration^ 
the commission and its constituency would serve to keep tesk force 
deliberations within bounds of what is politically fe^ible. 

From its very first meeting and throu^out its year of research, discussions, 
review Bnd ^ntiheiii, the task force has agi^eed unanimously tiiat the 
cooperation between the militajy forces and ci^dlian postsecondeufy institutions, 
which has already been enhanced by such efforts as the Serdcemen's 
Opportunity College, needs to be strengthened with a broad-based consensus 
on ttie gods and expectations of voluntary education for milita^ personneL 
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III. NEEDS OF THE MILITARY AND OF MILITARY PERSONNiL 



Availabaity, flexibUity, aom^rabUity, quality, acceptebUity by civilian 
itandards — theie,^ in a nutshell, are what membtri of the armed forces ask of 
their voluntas education propams while in the military. Mmta^ personnel m The meds of 

a ifoup are as diverse as bB. studenti, yet tiieir pMtlclpation in volunte^ military personnel 

education hinges on factori that generally do not impede otHir itudents. I^elr 
inability within a worldwide mUitary command, for example, means tiiat they 
probably cannot expect to finish my depee pro^m in a pven setting. As they 
move from base to base, they may find tiiat they cannot continue a pro^m of 
study they Initiated elsewhere, and when they retiim to civilian life, they may 
find that civilian institutions do not accept the credits and experience they 
aequired whUe in the military. These problems are all tiie more serious because 
many military personnel are making career m weU m education^ decisions as 
they move through a critical fonnative stage of life. Thus, they demand 
relevance both to their personal needs and to the exigencies of the world of 
work. 

The needs of military personnel ^so extend to counseling services, policies 
allowing program access to dependents, special propams for cUsadvmtaged 
'Students (e.g., precollege and hi^ school equivalency programs), adequate 
provision for financial assistance, timely and relevant information about 
availability of programs and insennce career braining to develop specific 
m^ketable skills. The mUita^ long ago made the decision to rely heavily on 
civilian institutions to provide some of these senrices within the context of 
voluntary education propams. Until recently, however, no concerted nation^ 
wide effort of toe scope required has been made by civilian and military 
authorities to ^arantee ttie effectiveness of such programs. A cooperative 
eftbrt at the federal, state and fastitutional levels is essential now in wder to 
extend and refine tiie steps already taken by the Servicemen's Opportunity 
College, the military and other poups and indlvlduds. 

The military itself has critical needs that must be met. Some of those needs, 
iuch as availability amd flexibility, overlap with tiie needs of military pe^onneL 
, The military Is concerned tiiat courses offered by civilian institutions are The needB of 

adaptable to militery schedules and locations, Because the mUita^ attracts the military 

recruits partially tiirough tiie quality and relevance of education^ offerings, it 
has an interest in obtaining hl^-quallty services from civilian institutions. The 
military also has great need for talented and skilled individuals to perform the 
many, sometimes technical, often highly challenpng tasks of the modem araied 
forces. 

The military's needs are not homogeneous by any means. Tliere are four 
major branches of the armed forces, each, with a distinct operational 
environment, a different cross«section of peraonnel and, to some extent, a 
unique command structure. What might work in the Army could prove 
ineffective in the Navy. The educational needs of the Air Force, with its 
extremely hi^ proportion of hi^ school ^duates, differ markedly from 
those of the Mmnes, where achievement of a high ichool diploma is a goal for 
a large proportion of recruits. Thus, each service branch has adopted ite own 
approach to serving the postsecondary educational needs of its personnel, with 
some elements common to all. 

One program in the Army, the Army Help for Education and Development 
Project (AHEAD), provides a liaison between postseconda^ Institutions and the 
Army, so that an enlistee can identity with a hometown school, take courses 
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anywhere in the world while serving m the i^my luid then complete the 
cou^twork and paduate from the hometown schooL Hie Mc Force 
coorfmatai its propami tiirou^ the Air Force Education Services ftopam* 
Within this, it operates the Community College of Hie Ak Force to intepate 
off-duty education wito life in tiie aenrtce md with the long-term career goals 
of rnUit^ pCTionneL l^e fociJ pomt for voluntoty eduction in the Navy is 
the overarching mMiagement system desipiated the Navy Campui for Achieve- 
ment (NCFA). nils syitem utilizes a network of professional ciwlian education 
specialiBti to serve as advisori to Na^ personnel. Among Ae several progr^s 
under NCFA is the ftognm for Afloat Allege Education (PACE) developed to 
provide formal education^ opportunities to tiiose at sea. It ^o includes a 
speciafly desipied depee Bnd certificate propam in coopemtion with 20 two- 
and four-year coUeges and universities locate at areas of Sleet concentration. 
The Marine Coi^s prog^m, known bb the Voluntajy Education Rrogram, 
include education^ offerinp from hi^ school Gompletion &rou^ gmduate 
education. 

Otoer major efforts of tiie mUito^ to expand educatlonid opportunities 
include the Defense Activity for Non-Ttadltiond Mucatlonal Support^ 
(D ANTES) J a centCT for coordinating and supporting a %^ety of nontmdition- 
$1 and idf-study opportunities; m extensive counseUng prop^ involving more 
than 2,500 counsdors imd education semce officersi and an educational 
assistance propam covering up to two-tWrds of tuition costs* Under tiie GJ. 
Bill, tiie stndcemu may use his entitiement for educational expenses after 
completion of six months of sendee md while still in ^e service. Additional 
counsdlng and work opportimitiei are avaUable to toe veteran under the G J* 
BiU, administCTed by ^e Vetemns Administration, md tiie Vetemns Cost of 
Instruction Rcopam administered by ttie U,S* Office of Education. The 
Prtdischarge Education ftopmn (PREP), a $50 million adjunct to the G J* BiU, 
provides assistance to enable men and women in imifomi to complete hi^ 
school or to ovefcome educational deficiencies so tiity cm imdtrtake further 
education and training. 

Note^ however, that Conpe^ has reeentiy curtailed the PEEP propam and 
olher G,L Bill benefits witii the passage of Senate BiU 969 and its counterpe^ 
In the House of Representatives^ Althou^ Conpess tennlnated the old G.L Bill 
for aU men and women entering tiie sendee after January 1, 1977, it established 
instead, on a limited t^t basis (five years), an - -educational pension plaji" 
whereby recruits in the ftiture will be able to set aside part of their pay to be 
used for educationfd tuition and expenses after they leave the serwee, at which 
time every diSllar tiiey contribute will be matched by two federal dollars from 
tile Veterans ^Administration* For veterans entering ttie service before Januaiy 
1, 1977, Conpess provided an 8 percent cost-of4i^g inerease in benefits 
imd^ tiie G«L BiU and extended the period of eli^bUity from 36 to 46 months. 
Other provisions of tiie new biU increased Hie number of relations applying 
to postsecond^ institutions tiiat enroll veterans, including a provision 
restricting the number of studente leceiving federal support (Including ^terans) 
in imy one propam to 86 percent of the total number of students enrolled in 
that propam. 

Adding up the educationid opportunities avaUable to mUita^ personnel, it 
is littie wonder that recent studies have sho^ that' a chance to get an 
education is one of fte foremost reasons 0ven by recruits for joining one of the 
bmnches of the aimed forces. The value of volunti^ education propams, 
including G.I. BiU benefits^ represents a more substantial student^aid propam 
than is usuaUy aTOUable to students in the ciwlian sector. The scope of these 
pn^pams is extensive, both in numbers of students served and the dollars theae 
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students bring to programs offered by civilian mstltutloni* Thus, tiie need 
eidsta for coherent md consistent policiee at the federal level to govern 
propmm operations* Some propams operate on ba^ej some^ff base. Some 
■Operate within tiie state of fee home inititutione, while othm operate 
out-of-state and worldwide* For mUita^ personnel and for the militwy, 
effective coordination and reliable relation are ^senM, 

The imlitory has addition^ needs that item from the special legal status md 
geopaphic distribution characteriring its operations, MiUtary bases 
ered f^eral reserve or enclaves^ wWch bib often set apart ftom major urban 
centers and areas where Xmge numbers of posteecondary Institutions operate 
(e.g,s New En^and), The separation 0ves rise to special problems of access and 
choice for personnel seeking diverie education^ options* The fact ttiat tiiis 
difficulty is overcome in many instmces by inviting or authoriring pro^ims 
from distant Institutions onto fee hme meMs feat fee t^ks of making 
informed choices, eKercising quality conteol md conducting realistic eimlua- 
tions become difficult Indeed. The federal enclave status c^ result in a 
differential classification of propMa p^ticipants into mUit^y pei^onnel, 
spouses, civilian employees and quaUfied publics in the sureounding commu- 
nity^ and this classification can cause furfeer admlnislafative difficiUtiei when 
federal (GJ* BiU), state and local laws and ordinances, m well as ftmding and 
regulatoiy mechmisms at eveiy level, are considered* 

Furthermore, base commanders often have substrntial autonomy to plan 
and administer voluntary education propMns m they see fits including the 
selection (within military procmement regulations) of which institutions cEin 
offer programs. However, they operate under guiddines promulgated by the 
headquarters of their representative ser^rtces, Tliese range from policy piidance 
in the Navy to approval of local commanders* volunt^y education plans by Air 
Force headqusurters. 

Hie Servicemen "S Opportunity CoUege has helped in articulating a 
consistent set of criteria by which civUiari postsecondary institutions are 
reco^ized for participation, but fee SOC effort has only been part of a much 
toger cooperative endeavor that needs to take place If the intepity of propams 
is to be ^aranteed. Such an endeavor cannot take place only in fee nation 's 
capital or only in fee offices of base commander and feeir education officers* 
It must be worked through with the decision makers Involved at the state level, 
in postsecondary institutions, in accrediting bodies, in federal education 
agenciep and in the milita^* Most of all, all parties involved need to have an 
acceptable set of pound-rules on which complex planning decisions and 
mechanisms for cooperation can be based. 

One example that illustrates this need is fee problem created for the 
military by the different standitfds for institutional operations in tiie different 
states, feat is, the noncomparabUity of educational services and policies from 
state to state. No sin^e b^e commander, Institution or state can do much to 
alleviate feis problem. Even within a single state, the multiplicity of institutions 
with which the mUltaj^ must d^ is staggering. The mUltMy must consider not 
only the pertinent questions of educational qu^ty and relevance, but idso the 
mUitai^ scheduling, base security and many more complications of a lo^tlcal 
nature, 

FuUy cognisant of fee r^ge* of needs and problems confronting military 
personnel and the military in general, fee task force_ recommends that the 
DepfflftmenJL of _ Defense develop^ in conjunction with fee other, federal 
authorities as appropriate, and in consultation wife state and institutional 
representetives. a comprehensive and imltarv set of policies, procedures and 
gualitv criteria for provid ing coor dinate military-civilian educational semees 
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to military pei^on neL Induded in this t^k should be the estebliihment^la 
national adviiony council on voluntary education in the military, with 
re preientativeg from ttie militei^ postsecondar y educatio n and from ^ state 
leadership, charged with the i^gponsi bUity^f reviewiiig tiie miUtorv-civUim 
workin g relationship in postieoondmp^ eduoation on a continuin g basis. The 
task force has noted the poiitive contribution idready being made by the 
Dfpwtment of Defense Study Group, an infomiri Uafaon committee bridging 
the military and the hi^er education communities in Wadiingtonj D,0,, and 
bdiives ft at tWa effort should be broadened, formalized and tied more 
integrally into policy foraaulation and cTOluation of tiie voluntary education 
pro^mi in the military, to addition to geneml policy ovei^ight and assistance, 
the nationed adviiory council woidd focus on mUlti^ proprnms and depee 
needs; the problem of claiiifled mattrids in relation to volunt^ education 
profmms; ^iculation of respective responslbUities mong federal^ stattj 
institutional and base authorities; criteria mid itwdards for proems, including 
nation^ piideUnes on qUEdity eimluation poUcles and proctdures; review of 
issues involved in tile relation of the milita^ to postsecondai^ education; and 
^y otiier issues or policy matters relating to voluntas education for which 
there mi^t be a need for ad^ce and assistance. 

One contribution the joint nation^ advisor council could make is to help 
establish fte pound rules and policy criteria for discussion of tiie totality of 
volimtMy education propimi on mUita]^ bases, so as to encouroge poUcles and 
procedure that teeat the base as an education center mtiier than as a fortuitous 
aggcegation of education propams. Such policy criteria should point to options 
the mUit^ smmcm might conader for mwntaining and upgrading adequate 
planning and needs assessment, methods for reviewilig program quality and 
appropriations on m ongoing basis and otiier aspects of education deciiion 
making. It is sug|ested tiiat sudi a poup be appointed as a IB-member council 
under the auspices of the Americim CouncU on Education and the Education 
Commisiion of the States, in coordination with the DepEOtment of Defense, 
Aitematively, the councU should be constituted as a Ptesfdential commission. 
Started initidly wilh matching federal and foundation flindSi the council would 
have as one of its responsibilities the establishment of a permanent funding 
base. . - ' 

For another and more deMled level of asslstwice in policy mid^ing and 
administration of voluntary education programs, the task force reco mmends 
that the Department of Defense consider, as one alternati ve; a uthorizing base 
advisory commit tees for every base or initeUation op eraf^ hig a sizable voluntary 
education program. Such committees, representing v^ous types of posteecon- 
dary institutions, including representatives of institutions offering educationsQ 
services on the hamt as wdl as appropriate representation from state agencies 
and accrediting agencies, woidd be designed to advise tiie base commander to 
insure coordination and thorough review of plans; to help assess the 
educational needs of the hme and appropriate ci\dlian capabUities; to help 
devise means for effective evaluation of programs on the base; and to insitfe 
lidson witii institutions^ state agencies and accrediting agencies, 

ThB task force would also like to suggest another altematlve that would 
focus ^ primarily on program evduation. Each base comm ander could be 
encouraged bv Dep ^ment of Defense po licy to brin g in a ihird^party team t^ 
conduct an e\^luation of base progfams evew two years. Such an outside 
analysis would differ from the site \asits of m accreditation agency in that the 
assessment would be geared to the base as an education center, to the 
coherence and intepity of the whole complex of voluntai^ education 
propams, and to how the propams fit student needs, relate to each other and 
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to the aducational go^ of tiie base, inataad of bdng pared only (i^ m 
accreditation) to the Institutions operating progama on tiit bsm. 

Recojaimng ttiat both tiit local adviaory committee and tile tiiird-party 
evaluation concepts may hinge upon tconomic factor within increaain^y tigit 
budget constraints^ the teak force recnmmends more gent mlly that the militery 
teke whatever stopi ^e feasible to encourap cooperation, bett^ infonnation ^ 
and evaluation at tiie base leveL Wiatever mechaniams are used, toe task force 
reiteratti ite sugg^tion that tiie Dep^ment of Detense md the national 
ad\dsory council move to develop a ^stematic policy tomtwork, mcluding 
pro^rtsions for coopewtion and aaaitoce from state and institution^ author- 
ities, for providing coordinated milit«y-ci^an educational servlcei to militery 
personnel throu^ the voliint^ education pro^m. ' 
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IV. STATE PLANIMING AND COORDINATION 



Education has constitutionally and historically been primarily a state 
r^ponBibjlity. Thi^, one thread running tfirou^ aU tiie diBcussione of the task 
force was that the states ha^ the reiponsibHity, throu^ itatewide plmning 
and cooAlnation, ^o Insure tiiat high-quality educational iemces art avdlable 
to militaty peisonnel at civiuan p^teecond«y institutions* This responiibUity 
enconipaaies seve^ important tasks^ not ^e least of wMcK ii close 
communicatton with tiie nation^ advlsojy committee and with mUit^ 
authoritiei m charge of voluntas education prngrami in the armed forces, so 
that accmate flscal ^d enrollment projections as well as projections of the 
state's education^ resources available to meet military needs can be dsvdloped 
In a common format and exchangid on a timely basis* The task of 
commimication entails maintaming active limson emd encoum^g reciprocal 
relationships, dottier criticd task for state governments is &at of encouragmg 
flexibility in rules and regidations with respect to t^uisfembUity of crfdltj time 
limitatiom on s^dy, residency requirements and other i^picts of postsecon- 
dwy education policy at toe state and institutional levels. For both of these 
tasks communication, including coUectlon of appropriate planning data^ and 
flexibility in rules and regulations ^ the task force feels strongly and 
imanimously that &e states should play a vigorous leadership role. 

The problems and opportunities gro^^g out of voluntary education 
programs in tiie millto^ eurcs from tiie states' ^witege pointy not an isolated 
phenomenon* Recent developmente in nontraditional education have caused 
rapid development of state and Institutional policy to facilitate student access 
and choice. Off-campus propams, extemal depees, credit for experience and 
other new features of posteecondEuy educational opportunity in the states are 
clearly related to many of thm key concems involved in operating effecti\re 
voluntary education proems in tiie militwy. Moreover, all of tiiese develop- 
ments taken together bib but one component in tiie expansion of postsecon- 
dary education over tiie last two decade, an expansion that has made the state 
planning and CO ordmatlng role a necessity. The growth of statewide governing 
boards ^d plwimng and coordinating commissions over the last three or four 
decades, for example^ h^ reflected the general need for m enhmiced state role 
in postseconda^ education ^ as wdl as tiie wiUinpiess of stetes to meet this 
need, to the larger view, tiitn^ the problems and opportunities of voluntas 
education propr^as in the militMy are entirely appropriate for consideration 
and action at the state level. 

The states are not now meetmg their full responsibility* Many state apncies 
and boards within each state ^e in a position to assist the military as 
appropriate in planning and coordinating voluntary education serrices for 
military personnel* However, these bofurds and agencies are often too 
fragmented and insula to communicate effectively with the military on over^ 
problems and long-term needs» hiasmuch as they bib fnpiented, state officials 
often m^e it difficult for military autiiorities to know to whom they should 
communicate needs and inforaiationp fragmentation also precludes statewide 
a^essment of resources of tiie fiscal impact of proems as well as other 
planning information* To the extent that some stat^ po^ess admlnistaratlve 
policing powers wi& respect to the leplity of civilian propams serving military 
personnel, these powers may be dissipated by a lack of knowledge or concern 
because of tiie coraplemty and comparfanentaliEation of postsecondary 
education governance at ^e stete levd, 
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The task torct reitemtes its bdief ttiat the states should play a vigorous 
leadership role, but at the same time recogniits toat specific mechmisms -mil 
be necessai^ to Bpm coordinEted state involvement, botli foraial and Inform^, 
in insuring that adequate eivUlan proems are arailable to nulitary pe^ormel. 
It is recommend^ that ttte state agency primarily responsible for pogteecon^ 
dary education in each state serve _aa_ the mchor point for^ommunication on 
bQhdf of the state with base commmd^ and other Triilitai ^ pereonnel 
respongible for voluntary education programs. To cari^ this out, the hldier or 
postsecondarv education board tiirpudiato eTOcutiw offleer in each state with 
sizable militai y presence shoidd set up a stetewide advisory committee 
composed of mihtaj^ Bnd institution^ offlclals, charged vrith devdop in^ a plan 
for statewide coordinatiQn of civilian educational serdc^ for milltarv 
personnel: idenlafying needs. md resources witiiin ttie stete; tra msmittog 
pertinent mformatlon to local bases and institutions^ mdvzing funding 
problems and p olicy i mumi chmnehng policy supgestioni from tiie national 
advisory council to state-level or^iizations and implementing agencies^ imd 
addressing any problems that y niffht ^ for stete assistence or resolution. 
Moreoverj the state agency, which has statutory or constitutional responsibUl^ 
for postsecondary education in the state, ^ould take leaderfiip in encourapng 
foraaatlon of tiie hsm ad^sory steuctur^ described in Section III of tiiis report* 
State policy or guidelines in support of ttiese structures, worked out in 
conjunction with the Department of Defense and ciwliffli institutions * may be 
the tot step insofar as &e state agency is concerned, but communication imd 
sharing of information would be essentia at every step. Hie task force feels 
that the state role eKtends beyond the strict lepl Umdts of inyolvement in 
licensure. 

Unless tti^e is a clear and supportive policy md procedure ^unework at 
file state and federal levels, botii tiie mUitMy and 0i\dllm postoecondary 
institutions wiU encounter difficulty in opemting voluntary education propims 
on a continuing basis and on the large scale required. Beyond tiie tasks of 
coordinating commimication, providing fleribillty and insuring that there is m 
effective policy and procedure frwnework, each state should ermine fimding 
options it may be able to pro^de in order to enhance tiie fede^ commitments 
Some states have done so by granting r^ldent status^ and thus eligibility for 
lower tuition rates at public institutions to out-of-state residente who serve on a 
military base witiiin the state. Each state should analyze tiie entire funding 
situation for voluntary education programs and then act, to tiie ertent of its 
^ capacity, to maximize tiie educational opportumty available to militiury 
pgrsonnel^d to provide articula among diverse fundinfi'Sources for the 
benefit of militw personneL It is abo sugg^ted feat eacii rtate consider 
gmnting resident statiM for educationEJ purposes to eJI mUitigy pei^onnel based 
in the state. One issue feat wfll come before fee national adviso^ council, 
feerefore, is interstate equity and fee dlfferentld cost Impact on stat^. It may 
be feat a system oi federd redisMbution or finMcifd ^istmce to compensate 
for flical impact wiU be necessi^. T^e state has a particulfuf responslbfllty to 
accomplish this task for its own residents, but fee need do^ not stop feere. 

In financial and int^rfnstitutlond coordination, fee states can help 
sipiiflcantly in articulation among variola levels and types of education. 
Specific problems feat the itat^ wlU need to scrutinize in thte regard include 
fee price dlffterentid of public versus private education, tonsfer md reciprocity 
problems and fee proper role of vocation^ and technical pYo^ros for 
addressing military needs, to pMticular, the state agency primarily responsible 
for postsecondaqf education can assist in identitying and cooi^inating 
educational reeources available to mUitMy personnel through postseconda^ 
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institutions in the etete. The state can dso take the lead in articulating 
responsibilities between md among different levels of education, from hi^ 
school or equiviJency progrMns tiirough postgraduate propans m appropriate* 

Underlying many of the particul^ ^pes of aBiiitance ttie states can provide 
is the general problem of insuring propam quality. The current :^g# of 
problems in administering and coordinating voluntary education pro^me is 
especially pressing when viewed from tiie stfmdpoint of tiie individud 
coneuinir of toose educational se^icei, M noted ewlier, tiie task force found 
in Its review of existing Departonent of Defense policies toat tiie procedures for 
selection of civilian institutions are generally delegated to the milite^ 
instsQlation level and tha^ while dl tiie services require or involve reponal 
accreditation for selecting institutions, there are varying degreses of rigor md 
consistency in application. ThB taak force is acutely aware of the problem of 
■*entrepreneurid outbidding" among some civilian institutions, especially when 
such inititutions establish outofrstate extension and bnuich programs without 
adequate planning, supervision or evaluation. Since each branch of tiie mnid 
forces operates its own proems sep^atoly, using vaiying procedures and 
metiiods of fundings the proper balance between control and autonomy has 
been difflcult to achieve; Agadnst this backpbundj it should also be recognized 
that mmy postsecond^ institutions have in the past not moved to meet the 
needs of militaiy peraonneL The result h^ been much fragmentation and 
inconsistency of approach. 

The qUEdity issue underscores the need for a more comprehensive approach 
to relating militaj^ needs and civilian institutional capabilities. Key Junctures at 
which quality control can take place include licensure luid certificationi 
decision making at the base or instdlation level, accreditation and periodic 
review and, woven throughout these aie^, the criteria md regulations accepted 
by all parties involved as definitive from the perspective of tiia mUite^y and 
mUitary pei^onneL As discussed in Section III, tiie task force feels that the 
national advisory council and tiie milltf^ should take the Initiative, working 
with civilian institutions and state officials, to generate criteria for program 
quality. 

The state role is threefold. First, tiie state cm help bv serving as a 
commijnicatQr and clearin^ouse on matters pertaining to needs agsesMnent and 
plannin|g. Second, bv establishmg a rmtional framework of state policy in 
support of postsaeondarv education for military p er sonnel, the state can help 
mUitarv officials identify p ro cedures and standards of integrity that will Insure 
prograni effectiveness. This state responsibility will be particularly crucial in 
handling branch or extension programs operating In the stete, including those of 
out-of-state Institutions. Third, ^e stete must carry out iU legal responsibility 
to autiiorize institutions to operate, wife a view toward protecting ^e interests 
of tiie individual consumei^ of educational services, in this case tiie men and 
women of the mUita^. The states can ^eist further by encourapig accrediting 
agencies to cany out their ftill responsibility in asseising postsecondary 
institutions by scrutinizing the offrceunpus md out-of-stete progrMis of each 
institution. 

Witti regard to tiie fi^t two responsibilities, both aimed at cooperation, the 
task force notes the important role already being played by the Council on 
Postseconda^ Accreditation, which among other thlnp has written guidelines 
for helping accrediting agencies in approving nontraditional progmms and 
branch institutions, as well as the Office of Educational Qredit of the American 
Council on Education, which detemaihea credit equivalency for mUitaiy courses 
so . that militajty personnel can obtain credit at civilian Institutions for skills 
acquired in the araied forces. Fomid efforte of this kind should, in the t^k 
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foree'e view, be expandsd md disseminated more widely to those who operate 
wid participate m voluntei^ education pra^me. The states should spearhead 
coopemtlon and coordination in older to make tiik happen. 
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V. CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS AS A RESOURCE 
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The voluntas education propam in the military represente both m 
opportunity and a cause of concern for civUian postaeconda^ institutions. 
From a financial itandpomt, tlie opportunity ii mmifest* As the prelimlnaty 
cost itudy appended to ttiis report demonstrates, tiie voluntary education 
propam can create subit^uitial revtnue for postsecondary institutions without 
requiring proportionate mcreeies in tiie toed admmiitmtive burden or 
pgrionnel costs of such inititutioni. In. a time of nationwide fiscal itiress in 
postsecondmy G,ducation, tiie mUitsuy clientele represente a source of continu- 
ity of gupport and participation* For some institutions^ sspecidly those 
ii^ated near a bait or installation of ons of ttie armed forces, milita^ 
peiBonnel may constitute a sizable portion of clais enroUments md, over timgj 
tiieie students csm be relied upon to pu^ue actively a variety of progr^s as 
they seek to attain their educational uid career go^s. 

On tiie othjer hmds toe voluntaj^ education program is a cause of concern 
for posteecondaiy institutioni. First, ttiere art questioni concerning the 
relationship of programs to the traditional role and scope of each institution. A 
great inftision of propEuns md expectations from another sipnent of society ^ 
the federal govern men t throu^ its aimed forces could have an impact on the 
identity md educational mission tiiat institutions have built up over time. This 
concern also extends to an institution's rules and procedures for internal 
determination of propam and dgpte requirementSi eligibility of students, 
policy matters such as teansfembility aid acceptance of tafsnsfer credits and 
quality conteol procedures. Hius the recommendations m^e by ttis task force 
are integrally related to tiie ability of institutions to meet» at le^t in parti tiie 
massive educational needs of tiie amed forces in their voluntary education 
proprnms while at the same time main taming a vital mid independent metiiod of 
operation. 

Postsecondary Institutions have a duty to adapt to chanpng educationid 
needs and propam requirement. But tiie process of adapting diould not result 
in any long-^term erosion of tiieir role in educational decision making and 
propam formulation^ particularly when major govenlmental intereste and 
levemge are involved. Nationwide md state policies on education for military 
personnel should foster variety and exceUenee among .posteeoondary institu- 
tions. Such policies should aim to steen^en institutional decision making and 
evaluation^ wi^ ^e ultimate aim of providing better educational opportunities 
for tiie individual ser^dcemm and woman. All policies andjproaedures relating 
to tiie pfo^sion of civilian eduGation^L^arvicejJiO niilit^r petiQn^ 
the task force's ^dew. reflect a bdanced a ssessment o f tiie CQmpatibilitv of 
amied forces oble ctives md_expec^tion§_witti civUian institutional Gapabillties 
ond needs. The task force stron^v supports a f inn continuing Department of 
Defense commitment to main tein fee voluntary educatipn propam in tiie 
military sendees for the development of human resQurces, complemented by a 
milita^ education pro pam aimed at incukating skills for mUltafy ob|eatives. 
Any goals, policies or guidelines at the federal level should be built on this 
premise. Even in a time of budget constiraints and fiscid austerity at all levels^ it 
is critic^y importmt that tiie mUitajy,*s voluntary education pro^m remain 
in tune wltti the broad social purposes' of pootsecondary education in this 
countty. 

The task force commends the sensitivity and cooperative spirit of militaty 
authorities in this regard^ and hopes that past successes can be strengthened in 
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the future. Throu^ liaison and stmi^tforwMd discussion, key officials in the 
Department of Defense md ottier military representetives have demonstmted a 
commitment to effective accommodation witii civUlMi postsecond^ educa^ 
tion. This commitment Is app^nt dso in the optmtion of the Serwcemen*i 
Opportunity CoUtge, which his required militaiy-clvilian cooperation on a 
toge scale. Of parHcular interest In tiie SOC effort are ttie criteria worked out 
In conjunction wlft militoty needs md agreed to by each postsecond^ 
institution tiiat becomes a member of the consoMum offtmig programs to 
mUitory peisonneL Th%Be critma — such as liberal entaiince ric^lrementi, 
proiasion for off-campus cou^s and nonteaditional study, counseling and 
tutorial senrtces, adaptable reildency requlramenta, a credit farmifer policy and 
several others show tiiat there is common pound between militai^ needs md 
civilian institutional capabUltiis. 

As one way of ex^nding tiie cooperation esimplifitd by the Servicemen -s 
Opportunity College, the tesk force reiterates its ^commendation teat a 
national advisory council and base advisory committees be formed to pro^de 
Input from Institutioni and ttie posteecond^ education community with 
regard to plMinlng^ needs assessment* policy foraaulaiUon md evriuation for ttie 
voluntary education propm of the mUita^. In^rauch as communication Is 
essentiid for effectivi coordination of clvUIm education^ services for mUIfe^ 
personnel, these committeei should work actively at tiii policy lever in dl 
phases of voluntary education in the states. None of the problems deseribed in 
this report is beyond solution If cooperative mechanisms are implemented, A 
peat many questions not addressed In tills report^ such as tiie redirection of 
federal student aid for militaiy peKomiel or Issues involved In the developmint 
by the military of its own educational mstitutions (e,g., the Community 
College of the Air Force), we capable of resolution only If military authorities^ 
education offlcials and state leaders work topther to clarify needs and identify 
constructive courses of action. 

During its yeBx of deliberations on educationEd opportunity for militMy 
personnel, as It moved from numeration of problems to identification of 
iolutlons, the task force often noted the ilmilarity be^een its p^lcular itfea 
of concern md some geneKd tonds In postaeconda^ education today. The 
need for explicit definitions of mission and purpose, backed by a clear policy 
ftamework and re^lstic criteria for decision m^mg md operation; tiie need to 
Mticulate both tiie differences and the shwed concerns maong dispute 
sectors, segments md mtorests wltii often variant expectations for postsecon- 
dffl^ education; ttie need to estebUsh accepteble standards md prpceduris for 
evaluation and redesign; the need to constnict systems of financing and fiscal 
accountebUity that will Insure access and stability as weU as stimulate the 
bluest possible effectiveness m relation to actual cost; and &e need to adapt 
postsecondaty education to chanpng exipncieSj whUi at the smie time 
maint^mg continuity in ttie pittsuit of escdlence and equality of opportunity 
— of these needs me Inextricably related to and reflected in the cuwent 
effort to Increase tte postsecondary educational opportmiities of mUita^ 
personnel. The task force hopes, therefore, that federid, state and institutional 
authorities wiU actively seek to ciurry out its recommendations at e^ry level 
and with respect to ive^ pertinent aspect of posteecondaty education as It 
affecte the learning opportunitiis of men and women of the anned forces. 
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APPENDIX A 

COST STUDY - THE NAVY'S VOLUNTARY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

4 



This study of tiie Na^'i voluntary education 
propam md liia anfilysis of ielected infomLation 
on the tuition aisistiince propam was under- 
teken at the rtqueit of &e task force to: (1) 
reflect tiie *scope of -^ths volunt^r education 
propam, (2) trace doila^i^pexlded and enroll- 
ment of Navy personnel to civilian Institutions, 
(3) determine tiie Impact on coUegei md miiver- 
sities where there are large enroUmenti of NdLvy 
perionnel, and (4) ihow tiie degree of involve- 
ment by public and private mstitutioni m Navy 
programs. This study was conduct and tiie 
report prepared by Jamti D, Broman, Senior 
Consultant of the Servicemen-s Opportunity 
College* The report was submitted to tiie task 
force by one of its membersi William Medoy, 
principd civilian advlior on education and train- 
ings Naval Education md Iteining Command* 

At toe time tiiis aseipiment was acoeptedp it 
was thou^t that data would be available from ^ 
the Navy in such form that sampling techniques 
could be employed. Unfortunately, this w^ not 
the case regeurding tfie tuition assistance activities 
at civilian institutions. TOis part of the study 
had to be undert^en by selecting seveml of 
mmy Navy reponeJ disbursing offices, dividing 
indi^dual tuition assistance contracts extracted 
from a chronolopcid filing and sorting these 
contoacts several times into desired categories of 
state, school term (faU, winter md summer) and 
cli^s of instruction taken by Navy enroUees at 
each institution. Tabulations tiien could be 
made of student enrollments by school, topther 
witii dollars paid for courses taken, and tiie 
impact of Navy enrollments in each class of 
instruction could be assessed. 

For ftogcam for Afloat College Education 
(PACE) and the Instructor Hire ftogmm, agpe- 
pte figures md related infonnation appear 
adequate for the purposes of tiiis stiidy. 

Program Afloat College iduoition (PACE) 

In fiscal year 1975, ttiree private InstitutionB 
ijid three public institutions were awarded urn 
contracts under competitive bidding. Of toe 
totad dollars autiioriied under toese contracts 
for PACE, 78 percent, or $l,796,42Bi went to 



private institutions* The following table shows 
conteact awards for flscd ye^ 1974 and 1975: 



AirUioriied Con^ae^ 
(ixpinditurei elose to 
institutions balow figuras) 





FY 75 


FY 74 


Chapman Collegi 






(California) 


$1,153,964 


$ 897,750 


George Waihington 






Univeriity (D.C) 




237,050 


University of Hartford 






(Connectieut) 


inj76 


85 JIB 


University of Hawaii 


179,858 


136,800 


Univeriity of South 
Carolina 


181,621 


78,000 


University of North 






Florida 


123,882 


78,285* 




$2,281 J83 


$1,513,800 


* Florida State University 


(17,343 


(WflOO 


FY 74 


enrolled) 


Bnroll&d} 



Instructor Hire Program 

This pro^m is a very snaaU peuft of the 
volunte^ education propazn of ttie Navy. In- 
structor^ are hired to provide instouction for 
noncredlt cowes, ust^y located on the mUi^ 
tary installation. No educational institutions are 
directly mvolved in tiie flnancial aspects of this 
propwi eiicept that college personnel some- 
times give assistance in securing qudified In^ 
staictors after the course has been approved by 
the base commander. Much of the program 
operates overseas. 

Expenditures for flscd yeBtB 1974 and 1975, 
as well as projected fimding for 1976 are as 
follows^ 

Yw Amount ftrtielpan^ 

FY 74 $17,848 1,131 

FY 76 $15,799 1,003 

FY 76 $33,000 2,000 
(estimated) 

Tuition Assistant Progrim 

More tiiui 600 colleges md universities re^ 
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ceived payments through tuition aseistance dur- 
ing fiscal year 1975 from the $2,077,000 ex- 
pended by ttie Navy on behalf of 27,693 
military participanti* In fiscal yeitf 1974, 
$1,766,000 was expended on behalf of 21,460 
participants. Under this propam, the participant 
pays 25 percent of the tuition; &ereforej ex- 
penditures by Navy represent 75 percent of_&e 
total tuition p^d to the institution. 

Tuition assistance autiiorization contmcts are 
filed at Ellyson Center at Pensacola, Florida, 
according to disbursmg centeri (approximately 
20) in numerical order aa Itoey are received from 
these authorizing commMdi. Amendmente to 
contracts are filed ^pamtely» Since tiiere was no 
way to tenew all 27*000 contacts under &e 
time restrictions of ttiis study, disbuj^emente 
made torou^ the Commwidmt, 8tii Naval 
District^ New Orleans, Louisiana torou^ tiie 
Education Bnd Training Support Centers Atian^ 
tic, Norfolk, Virpnla, were selected for totd 
review* Mother deciilon was made to review 
contracts approved for California and fte state 
of Wadiin^qn by tiie Mucation and Tradning 
Support Center, San Diego, CaUfomla. Plans to 
review contacts for Pensacola Junior College 
and the University of West Ilorida were aban- 
doned for lack of time. 

The mechanics required to arrange these 
contacts for tiiis study were as foUowa: (1) 
amendments had to be reflled wito tiie oripn^ 
conteact; (2) contacts, toge&er with amend- 
ments, had to be sorted mto states; (8) state 
categories had to be sorted into colleges; (4) 
colleges had to be divided into college tenns; (5) 
course enrollments had to be renewed to deter- ' 
mine impact of military personnel enrollments; 
and (6) doUars paid to a college (to^ tuition 
used) and numbar of persons participating were 
tabulated for each coUege. 

For purposes of tiiis study, "impaction" is 
defined as that situation where jaore tiian nine 
Naw personnel were enroUed in anv class under 
the tuition aseistence program. WhUe it is pos- 
siblt to set ano&er figure of what causes an 
institution to establish additional classes or 
sections* this figure of 10 or more Navy en- 
roUees can be defended as a reasonable (perhaps 
even conservative) point at which impaction 
should bi recopiized. Navy enrollments below 
impaction level, spread over the many dassis 
norm^y offe red by a college or universityi 

*Public inititutions that exporienced on impact due to 
instruotion. 



bring signific^t mone^^ bsnefiti to civtliwi 
institutions, the magnitude of which is in direct 
proportion to tuition rat€ chafed* 

In tile tables below, asterisks have beg n used 
for public coUep md unlvemties ftat experi- 
enced impaction (as defined above). 

Total Tuition Revived by Dollbgei and Univiraitiis 
in Fiscal Yaar 1975 

Commandant^ 8tfi Naval Distriett New Oriians 



Student Amount 



Pubiie 4- Year Institutjons 

Texas TBl\ (Corpus Chriiti) 37 $ 2,200 

(Kinpvllle) 80 4,800 
Eight Othir Publle 4- Year Colleges 

and Universities 13 700 

Subtotals 130 $ 7,700 

Publfe 2^Ywr Collgyi 

Mt View Community College 

(Dallas) 24 $ 900 

Del Mar College* 100 2,800 

Bee County College* 201 9J00 
Fifteen Other Pubiie 2-Year 

Colleges 48 1 ,500 

Subtotali 373 $UAOQ 

Privata Initltutions 
Georgia Military College 

(Klngsvllle) 215 $23,100 

Webster College (Corpus ChrlstI) 15 6,100 
Eight Other Private Colleges and 

Uniyeriltlos I4 3,300 

Subtotals 244 $32,500 

Louisiana 
Public 4- Year Institutions 

Unlverilty of New Orleani 54 $ 4.300 

Three Other Publ Ic 4- Year 
Universities g 300 

Subtotals 62 $ 4,600 

Public 2-Ywr CoHeges 

Delgado Junior College 41 $ 2 JOO 



or more Navy personnel enrolled in speeific elasaei of 
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Louisiana (cdntinuid) 

Student Amount 



Virginia (^ntlnusd) ' 
Student Amount f 



Privati Init'itutioni 

Loyola University 15 $4,100 

, Our Ub^ of Holy Cross 22 2,400 

Tulane Univariity 8 1 ,B00 

Two Other* Privata Institutions 4 200 

- Subtotals 49 $ 8,200 
Oklahoma 

Eight Colleges and Univariitiei 8 $ 1,300 
New Mexico 

, Four Collages and Univarsitles 32 $ 2,300 

Total 8* Naval oMm 939 $73,600 



Publie 2- Year Collegei 

Tidewater Community Collega* 
Two Other 2- Year Collages 

Subtotals 

Private institutions 

St. Leo College (Florida) 
Georgia Military College 
Golden Gate University 

(California) 
Eight Other Privata Institutions 

Subtotals 

Mii^llaneous 

Five Institutions Oversaas 



776 $ 52,200 
28 1JQ0 

805 $ 54,000 



129 $ 12,000 

20 2,200 

143 5,200 

35 8,100 

327 $ 27,500 
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Total Norfolk Training District 2,314 



S 3,400 
^14,800 



Education and Training Support, Norfolk, Virginia 



West Virginia 

Two State 4- Year Institutions 

North Carolina 

One 4-year and 2 Community 
Colleges - 

Maryland 

Two 4-Year and Four 2* Year 
Institutions 

Washington, D.C. 
George Washington University 

Kentucky 

University of Loulsvilla 

Virginia 

Pubijc 4- Year Institutions 

Old Dominion University* 
Norfolk State Collega* 
William and Mary Collage 
University of Virginia 

Subtotals 
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60 



$ 900 



26 $ 1,^00 



$ 4,900 



70 $ 18,100 



$ 600 



825 $ 88,800 

66 5,800 

39 5,500 

41 2,700 

971 $102,800 



Eduction and Training Support Center 
San Diego, Cajifornia 

California 

Pubfio 4- Year Institutions 



University of California System 






(nine Institutions) 


115 


$ 12,800 


California State College System 






(eight campuses) 


39 


3,800 


San Diego State University 


81 


7,400 


Subtotals 


235 


$ 24,000 


Public 2^ Year Qolleps 






Southwestern College 


155 


$ 20,700 


Ventura Collega 


48 


7,300 


Gavilan College* 


36 


4,600 


Solano Community College 


24 


3,200 


Monterey Peninsula Collegi 


17 


1,700 


City Collage of San FranGisao 


19 


2,900 


Collage of Alamada 


15 


2,200 


Mesa Collega 


39 


7,800 


City College of San Diego 


19 


3,400 


Meramar College 


S 


1,200 


Thirteen Other Community 






Cotleges 


47 


4,500 


Subtotals 


424 


$ 59,500 



* Public instltufcloni that experienced an Impact duo to nine or more Navy perionnel enrolled In ipeeifie classes of 
Instruction. ^ 
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California (continued) 





Studentt 


Amount 


Private institutions 






Chapman College 


882 


$186,900 


La Verne College 


175 


35,500 


University of San Diego 


146 


41,900 


U.S. Internationil University 


47 


18,400 


Goiden Gate Unlverilty 


65 


11,600 


California Lutheran College 


32 


* 4,700 


Unverslty of Southern California 


18 


7,500 


Pepperdina University 


27 


13,600 


Twelve Other Private Institution! 


; 43 


11,800 


Subtotals 


1,445 


$331,900 



Washington 

Publle 4^ Year Institutions 
Three Only 

Public 2- Year Collepi 

Skagit Velley Collecie* 
Olympic College* 

Seattle Community College District 

(all campuses) 
Thirteen Other Community 

Colleges 

Subtotals 

Private Inititutions 

Chapman College 

Three Other Private Institutions 

Subtotals 

California Totel 

Washington Tots! 

To^l San Diego Training 
Center 



37 
5 

42 
2,104 
1,223 



31 $ ^300 



S 23,900 
20,100 

1,100 

3,100 



620 
457 

23 

55 

1,155 $ 48,200 



$ 5,600 
700 

$ 6,300 
$415,400 
57,800 



3,332 $473,200 

Command and Conotusioni of Navy Report 

A. The impact of enrollments of Na^ per- 
sonnel {m hereinafter deflned)^ under the hiltion 
asaistance program of tiie milita^, on individuid 
publie InstitutlonB was not sipiificant during the 
1974-75 academic year, 

1, Only ei^t public colleges ^d univer- 
sitias in four itates were affected^ 



Texas 

Del Mar CoUegs In winter termt there were 16 
Navy inroUees in one Engliih olass. 

Bee Counfy College = In the fall t^rm, tiiere were 20 
Navy enrollees in English composition^ IS in a history 
class, and 11 in general psyeholop'. 

Virgmia 

Old Dominion University ^ Fall term enrollments of 
Navy personnel were: p^cholo^ 32, acaounting 18, 
English 33, and 12 In another psychology class* Winter 
term had: Engll^ 29, ma^ematicg 21, accounting 15, 
p^cholo^ 11, and economies 10. Spring term: only 
one claM (IA305) with 18 Navy personnel enrolled 
Summer term: 19 Navy enrollees in one introducton^ 
English course. 

Norfolk State CoUege — 'Hie fall term only: mathe- 
matics had 11 Navy enrollees and psychology had 12* 

Tidewater Community College — Fall term: sociology 
had 25, psychology 27, business administration 19, 
accounting 20, e conomics 16, En^lsh (101) had 10, and 
En^iih (111) had 32* Winter tenn: economics 16, 
accDunting (211) had 14, accounting (214) had 14, and 
Bngli^ (111) had 19. Spring tem: ^business administra- 
tion 19, p^diology 13, and ^yehology class had 13; 
English (112) had 13, and Inglidi (111) had 21* 
Summer temi: economics 16, accounting (211) had 14, 
and Engll^ (HI) had 19. 

Califomia 

Gaviiian CoUege — Had one class -^ith more than nine 
Navy personnel enrolled. Thii appeared to be a special 
alasi set up for Navy personnerat^Ca San Diego Navy^ 
. facility. { 

Waahln^on 

Skagit Vaiiey CoUege ^ Pall term: English 25, and four 
other claMes had in excess of ten Navy enrollees (law 
enforcement real estate, auto tuneup and psycholo^). 
Winter term: a psychology class and a natural science 
claM had enrollments over nine Na^ personnel* 

Olympic College — Winter term: algebra 10 and English 
15* Spring term: Both English (101) and (102) had over 
1 0 Navy personnel enrolled. 

2* The review of approximately 7,500 tui- 
tion assiBtance authorization contracts (repre- 
lenting 26,5 percent of Na^'a fiscid year 197B 
tuition expenditures) processed by three Na^^ 
disbu^ement centerij showed only minor im- 
pact on two 4-year public Inititutions (Norfolk 
State md Old Dominion) and on tiiree commu- 
nity colleges (Ska^t V^ey md Olympic in tiie 
state of Washington and Tidewater in Virpnia)* 
This impacts in all caaess was more ttian of feet by 
many other Mavy pe^onnel enrolled in many 
other Glasses regularly offered by the instil- 
tlons* 

3. While there Is a hi^ probability that 



^Public institutloni that experienced an impact due to nine or more Navy personnel enrolled In speclfio classes of 
instruction. 



there sxb other militaty pei^onnel from other 
blanches of the service that increaae the level of 
impaction at ttieee colleges and univenities, 
tiiere is a like probability tiiat the same pattern 
of enrollment distribution would come mto play 
and thereby more tiian compeniate for addition- 
al impaction. 

4, Impaction in almost evety instance 
occuiTed in introductory type courses in social 
science, English and business administratton. 
These course offerings normally operate as hi^ 
enrollment classes; therefore^ tiiis also tends to 
cushion the effect of impaction by militaiy 
personnel. 

5. Classes of instruction affected by Navy 
enrollments are normally those hi^ demand 
classes offered by the institution, many times in 
more than one section each term. Thm too tends 
to cushion impaction ftom military enrollments 
and may even help a college to schedule its 
offerinp. 

B. Cost information regardmg differences b^ 
tween public and private colleges md univer- 
sities was developed bb a part of the study. It is 
well known that private institutions most util- 
ised by raUitaty personnel participating in tiie 
tuition assistance propataj exercise a great ded 
of initiative in promoting their education pro- 
pams and providing classes of insteiction for 
military personneL Therefore, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the^ involvement is a '^paying" 
enterprise^ especially because of the much hl^er 
tuitions charged by private institutions. This 
situation develops a reluctance on the part of 
public institutions ne^ to militaty installations 
"to compete" with private colleges and univer- 
sities, for fiscal reasons alone. The following cost 
comparisons have a hnnt 'ng on this situation: 

1. In Texas, Georgia Military College (lo- 
cated in the Southeastern section of fte coun- 
ty) had the largeit enrollment of Navy person- 
nel through tuition assistance, a toW of 215 
studente producing tuition income to the college 
of $23jl00. On the other hands public four-year 
institutions in Tek* served only 130 Navy 
personnel at a cost : $7,700 in total tuition. 
Two-year community colleges in Texas served 
373 Navy personnel at a cost of $14,400, 
making a total of 503 Navy pereonnd senred by 
all public postsecondaiy institutions in Texas at 
a total tuition cost of $22,100, Comparing the^ 
enroUminti, two times the number of Navy 



personnel were sen/ed by public institutions in 
Texaa as were served at the same cost by Georgia 
Militaty College, a private institution located 
several thousand miles away, 

2, In California, Chapman College enrolled 
892 Navy personnel receiving tuition of 
$186,900, In Vir^nia, 891 Navy personnel weye 
enrolled in Old Dominion University (825) and 
Norfolk State College (86), for a tot^' tuition 
cost at these two public four-year institutions of 
$94,600. This shows toat Chapman College 
served the same number of Navy personnel as 
did tiie two public institutions at approximately 
two times the eoit, 

3. In the state of Washington, two commu- 
nity colleges, Skapt Valley College and Olympic 
College, enrolled 1,177 Navy personnel at tui- 
tion coste agpegating $44,000 (620 at Skagit 
V^ey at $23,900 tuition income, and 457 at 
Olympic at $20,100 tuition income). In Cali- 
fornia, Chapman College, La Verna College and 
U*S. Internationa University enrolled approKl- 
mately the sane number of Navy personnel 
(1,114), receiving $240,800 tuition income. It 
cost the Navy, imd its personnel enrolled under 
tuition assistoiae in &e tiiree private institutions 
m California, about si% times more than for a 
comparable number of Navy pe^onnel attending 
the two public commimity colleges in Washing- 
ton, 

C, It should be recognized that there are 
some smaller cities and communities, located 
near large militaty installations, tiiat have dispro- 
portionately high military populatlor:. Because 
the local economy in these situations is so 
dependent on defense budgets and spending of 
milite^ pej^onnel and federal employees, near- 
by public postsecondary educational institutions 
^e most coopemtive and in some cases treat 
militety peKonnel as a bona fide part of their 
local civilian population. In many cases, resident 
tuition for mllitaty pei^onnel is permitted, 
scheduling is arranged for fteir convenience and 
in some instances bttmch campuses are estab- 
lished either on the mUitaiy installation or at a 
convenient neiurby location, 

D. It appears that some flnanciid Incentive 
should be pven public institutions, which have 
opportunity by re^on of physical location, to 
expand semce to militai^ pei^onneL Such a 
plan should be designed to-. 
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1, Pro\dde additional funds where military 
enrollments impact on a public institution. 

2, ftovide sQlowance to compensate for 
other funding lost if special accommodations are 
made to ien^t millt^y pe^onnel (luch as in 
Califomia where community colleges are not 
paid by the state when students are served on a 
military instaUationi which is technically out of 
the iBgsl juriediction of the community college 
distriat)* 

3, Allow special bonuses to public institu- 
tions which offer propams on base, or at 
convenient locations to milltM^? instidlatlons, 

E* Governors and their planning and budget 
offices rely heavily on state postsecondary edu- 
cation coordinating agencies, lOiereforej these 
coordinating agencies (vocational as well as 
academic) should be tiioroughly aware of tiie 
scope and mapiitude of the voluntary education 
program of the mUititfy and its effect on 
institutions in their own state. Not only will this 



foster support for the voluntary education pro- 
gmm ^d help eliminate restrictions imposed on 
public institutions, but a total aw^eness on the 
part of state agencies will open new sources of 
information of the capabilities of public colleges 
and universiti^ to education service offices at 
mUitai^ installations. 



F, For management information purposes, it 
woidd be desirable to put tuition assistance data 
into a data bank or at least on punch cards. If 
this was done for all brMches of tiie mUit^y on 
a uniform bads, appropriate studies could be 
made with relative ease and information could 
be readily available for planning purposes. With 
the demise of the G,L Billj mnny bdieve that the 
voluntas education propam of the miUta^ wll 
become tiie primwy tool for recruiters. Given 
the prospect of much peater e^^nditures in the 
future, information must be readily available for 
plmming and control. 
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APPENDIX B 

RESOURCE CONSULTANTS INVOLVID IN TASK FORCE MEETINGS 



Colonel Robert T. Boyette 
Director of Vojyntary EduGation 
Office of the Aislstant Secretary 
of Defense 

Captain John Brick 

Director of Voluntary EduGation 

Navy Carnpui for Achievement 

James Broman 

Senior Consultant 

Servicemen's Opportunity College 

Tilton Davis 

Director, Academic Division 
Education Directorate 
U.8. Army 

Andy Edmonion 
Director of Eduction 
U.S. Army 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina 



Colonel Lyie D, Kaipke 
President 

Community College of the Air Force 

Lieutenant Colonel John M. Keenan 
Head, Education Services Branch 
U.S. Marine Corps 

Jerry W. Miller 
Director 

Office of Educational Credit 
American Council on Education 

Robert Quick 
Director of Education 
U.S. Air Force 

Eugene K Van Antwerp 
Sttff Associate 

The Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation 
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Education Commission of the States 




The Educition C@mmliiion of the States is a nonprofit organtia^ 
tlon formid by Interstat© compact In 1966, Forty»flve atatii, Puirto 
Rico and the Virgin Islandi are now memberi. Its goal Is to further 
a working relationship among govirnofi, state legrslators and edu- 
eatora for tha improvtmint of iducatlon. This report is an outcome 
of ont of many Oommlsiion undertakings at all levels of eduoatlon. 
The Gommiision Off jets- are located at 300 Llneoln Tower, 1860 
Lincoln Streets Denver, Colorado S029§. 
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